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THE ALDINE. 



LITERA TURK. 

The poetical works of the well-known and deservedly popular 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, have been collected in one large and 
handsome volume, embellished with an excellent likeness of the 
author, and published by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. 
Ever since the publication of "The Diamond Wedding," many 
years ago, which attracted much attention at the time of its appear- 
ance, Mr. Stedman has grown steadily in popular favor and appre- 
ciation, until to-day he holds a place scarcely secondary to Long- 
fellow, Bryant, and Whittier. Mr. Stedman is a poet by birth as 
well as education ; he inherited the gift of song from his mother, to 
whom he dedicates this volume, and he received a thorough and 
classical education at Yale. All through life he has been sur- 
rounded by sweet and refining influences; has had the time and 
opportunity to cultivate the best books and men which this country 
affords. As a result of these circumstances, we find polished and 
graceful work : poems which are a pleasure to read, because of the 
thought which they contain, as well as the simple and clear style in 
Which they are written. Mr. Stedman's poems are like deftly 
woven tapestries, blooming and twining with all the beautiful 
objects found on the earth, or plucked.from the skies, while they at 
the same time record heroic actions, burning passions, or narrate 
events; of absorbing interest. We regard his ballads as some of 
the best ever written by American poets, as " The Ballad of Lager 
Beer," and "■ Peter Stuyvesant's New Year's Call." After reading 
'.; Penelope," we cannot help wishing its author would give us the 
whole of HomSr in bis easy-flowing, beautiful verse. The follow- 
ing passage is a sample : 

" But then, returning one by one, they come, — 
The island-princes ; high-born dames of Crete 
And Cephalonia saw again their lords ; 
Only Ulysses came not ; yet the war 
Was over, and his vessels, like a troop 
Of cranes in file, had spread their wings for home. 
More was unknown. Thus many a winter's night 
. The servants piled great fagots, smeared with tar, 
High on the palace-roof; with mine own hands 
I fired the heaps, that, haply, far away 
On.the dark waters, might my lord take heart, 
And know the glory of his kingly towers." 

The poem of " Flood-Tide " is one of the noblest in the book, in 
conception and execution not unlike Tennyson's " Locksley Hall," 
of which it instantly reminds us. This poem was written in 1857, 
when the nation was absorbed in commercial pursuits, little dream- 
ing of the terrible judgments in store for it because of the great 
curse which blighted half the States. Only' a true poet could have 
uttered such words as these : 

" ' Shame,' I said, ' upon the craven who can rest, content to save 
Paltry handfuls of the riches that his guardian-angel gave ! 
Shame upon all listless dreamers only hiding from the strife, 
Sated with some little gleaning of the harvest-fields of life ! 
Shame upon God's toiling thinkers, who make profit of their 

brains, 
Getting store of scornful pittance for their slow-decaying pains ! 
Give me purpose, steadfast purpose, and the grandeur of a soul 
Born to lead the van of armies or a people to control. 
Let me float away and ever, from this shore of bog and mire, 
■On the mounting waves of effort, buoyed by the soul s desire.' " 

Here is another graphic passage : 

" ' But my present life — what is it? mated, housed, like other men ; 

Thoughtful of the cost of feeling, valiant only with the pen ; 

Lying, walled about with custom, on an iron bed of creeds ; 

Peering out through grated windows at the joy my spirit needs. 

And I hear the sound of chanting, — mailed men are passing by ; 

Crumble, walls, and loosen fetters ! I will join them ere I die ! " 

i - 

In the Connecticut idyl called "The Freshet" there are very 
tender and tear-drawing passages ; also in the long poem of "Alice 
of Monmouth," which is a New Jersey story of the great civil war. 
The scene, as depicted by the poet, at the bedside of the dying 
colonel, where Alice and her father-in-law, Hermann Van Ghelt, 
stand watching the brave soldier "breathe the slow remains of life 
away," is touching in its pathos. Mr. Stedman's great fame as a 
poet doubtless rests on his two longest-sustained poems, "Alice of 
Monmouth" and "The Blameless Prince." That he could con- 
struct so charming a poem as the first one named, out of such scant 
incident and scenery as New Jersey affords, with all the horrors of 
' a civil war surging about the Capital, the scene of action of a por- 
tion of the poem, stamps- Mr. Stedman a genius, a man of heart 
and mind. " The Blameless Prince " is to our mind Mr. Sted- 
man's greatest and -best poem ; finer as a work of art than "Alice 
of Monmouth," because not so realistic, and possessing more deli- 
cate strokes of fancy; more of the creative genius' which serves the 
purpose of the golden thread upon which the pearls of fact are 
strung. It is the story of a prince who loved two women: one 
from a sense of duty and respect ; the other, because he couldn't 
help it. No American poem deals with these delicate subjects 
with warmer coloring, greater delicacy, or purer sentiment. We 
can giye but one verse, which is a fair sample of the whole : 

" I hold the perfect mating of two souls, 
Through wedded love, to be the sum of bliss. 
When Earth, this fruit that ripens as it rolls 
In sunlight, grows more prime, lives will not miss 
Their counterparts, and each shall find his own ; 
But now with what blind chance the lots are thrown ! " 

There are many other notable poems in this book, all marked 
with lofty sentiment, poetic fire, and a rare scholarship. 



• There is much satisfaction to be derived from the contemplation 
of the fact that the' great American public is quick to discover and 
appreciate a really fine work of an artistic nature. Say what we 
will of the slow growth of art taste in the American Republic, 
makers and publishers of books have discovered that there is 
always a market for a good article. The day has passed when it is 
necessary to send to the Old World for the finest products of the 
studios and printing-press which can be produced; our own art 
journals and books now rival the best made elsewhere. Is it not 
something to take pride in, that New York to-day occupies the 
position held by Florence three hundred years ago, when the 
Aldine Press of that city filled the world with its fame ? We have 
been led to make these observations anent the publication of the 
"Aldine Almanac" for 1874, which was brought out late in 1873, 
and was one of the rare art works issued from the American press 
during the past year. Nowhere else, at any time, has so beautiful 



and costly an almanac been projected. Every illustration in its 
tinted quarto pages was original, designed expressly for the 
almanac. These consisted of head and side pictures for the calen- 
dar pages, and full-page engravings representing poetical, social, 
and romantic events, not unfamiliar to the public. The amuse- 
ments and occupations of the various months, as well as the change 
of seasons, were spiritedly illustrated by Mr. John S. Davis. The 
other pictures, fully equal to the finest steel engravings, depicted 
scenes from the poems of Moore, Miller, and Bryant, as well as 
Bret Harte's " Outcasts of Poker Flat," Irving's " Rip Van Win- 
kle," and the social life of New England and the^ sunny South. 
These gems of art were inclosed in covers of illuminated chromo- 
lithography, as brilliant and beautiful as any ever made in this 
country. Notwithstanding an edition of forty thousand copies was 
placed. upon the market when one of the most disastrous financial 
panics the country has ever seen was raging at its worst, such a 
small number remained upon the publishers' shelves at the close 
of 1873, that within ninety days of issue it was an assured fact that 
the demand would exceed the supply. The "Aldine Almanac" 
for 1874 will in a few days be out of print, and those who wish to 
possess a copy will obtain it only at a premium as a " scarce 
work." Such a success at such a time is wholly without a parallel 
in the history of literary enterprises in this country. In Europe, 
especially in such art centres as London and Paris, the "Aldine 
Almanac" has received the highest commendations. The work 
has disarmed European criticism and removed prejudice against 
American art works. The London Bookseller pronounces it "cap- 
ital, well deserving the commendation of a ' brochure of American 
art.'" 

Welcome to a large class of cultured readers are two small vol- 
umes by Henry Blackburn, whilom editor of London Society, and 
personally known to many in this country as the chief promoter of 
the recent exhibition of English water-colors at the National Acad- 
emy of Design, in New York. Mr. Blackburn is the author of a 
number of works: " Normandy Picturesque," "Artists and Arabs," 
" Traveling in Spain," " The Pyrenees," and "Art in the Moun- 
tains." All of these books are being republished in this country 
from London editions, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston, a 
house which has recently disposed of its magazines — The Atlantic 
Monthly, and Our Young Folks — that more attention may be given 
to art works. The first two books named are before us, and they 
prove to be dainty little volumes, filled with sketches of the people 
and places visited, and with a running account' of the scenes 
enjoyed and vicissitudes experienced. " Normandy Picturesque " 
has thirteen illustrations, and is a book full of useful and pleasing 
information, as well as descriptions of architecture and costume, 
cathedrals and castles, carvings and tapestry. In the chapter on 
" Mortain," our author says : 

" If we stroll out at once, before the evening closes, we shall have 
time to visit the- cemetery on the rocks, to sec the remains of a cas- 
tle of the Norman dukes, and, above all, the superb panorama 
from the heights; and we may wander afterward into the valleys 
to see the cascades, the ivy-covered rocks, and the. masses of ferns 
— scenes so exquisite and varied that we are lost in wonder that all 
these things are to be seen in France at small trouble and cost, and 
that French artists hardly ever paint them. That the country round 
Mortain is not known as well as it deserves, is a remark that can- 
not be too often repeated ; we cannot, indeed, imagine a more 
delightful district for an English artist to spend a summer in, and 
we promise him that he shall find subjects that will look as well on 
the walls of the Academy as the Welsh hills or the valleys of Switz- 
erland." 

Besides the art notes this work contains, its author indulges 
now and. then in a little pleasant sermonizing, in,bits of descrip- 
tions of social life in France, in historical reminiscences, etc., form- 
ing in the end a chatty hand-book of more than usual interest. 

A companion volume to " Normandy Picturesque," by the same 
author and from the same publishing-house, containing sixteen 
illustrations, is entitled " Artists and Arabs ; or, Sketching in Sun- 
shine." The object of the work is to illustrate " the advantage of 
winter studios in the South, and the value of sketching in the open 
air, especially in Algeria." The reader of the book will be'enter- 
tained with a sketchy description of the journey to this French col- 
ony; of the town of Algiers, "like a diamond set in emeralds," 
with its great Moorish mosque, mysterious-looking houses, shops, 
narrow streets, etc. The " models ' to be had in Algeria, the cos- 
tumes of the medley of people, the sunrises peculiar to the country, 
the cafis, bazars, modern Arabs, and many other items of general 
interest, are treated in a dashing and pleasing style. The last half 
of the book is devoted to accounts of sketching in the open air dur- 
ing one winter, upon the hillsides of Mustapha, the. heights of the 
Bouzareah, and among the Kabyle Mountains, while the air is full 
of odors of orange groves, aromatic cedars, and the breath of wild 
flowers. Such a land, while we are in the midst of snow and ice, 
possesses irresistible charms, even when brought to us in the pages 
of a book. In his chapter on "Nature and Art," Mr. Blackburn 
pays the following compliment to the Americans at home: 

"What made the American people crowd to Ristori's perform- 
ances in New York over and over again? Not the novelty, not 
alone for the sake of being able to say that they had been there, 
but for the delight to the eye in contemplating forms of classic 
beauty, and the delight to -the ear in hearing the poetry of the most 
musical language in the world nobly spoken, although but few of 
the audience could understand a word. It was a libel upon the 
people to suggest that their attending these performances was 
affectation ; it was an almost unconscious drawing out of that love 
for the beautiful which is implanted somewhere in every human 
breast." . 

If there are any people who want to read more about the islands 
of the South Sea, since Mark Twain and Mr. Nordhoff have ex- 
hausted the subject, they will find a sprightly little volume from the 
pen of Charles Warren Stoddard, entitled "South Sea Idyls," 
amusing and entertaining. The book is made up of a succession 
of highly wrought descriptions of life in Tahiti, Lahaina, and other 
parts of the Sandwich Islands ; and describes fite-iays, night- 
dances, pearl-hunting, a canoe-cruise, the grave of Captain Cook, 
a South Sea show, love-life, etc. Mr. Stoddard's style is not to be 
commended. He indulges in the most extravagant language, 
appearing to strain after the grotesque, as follows: "The fishes 
were baptizing themselves by immersion in space, and kept leap- 
ing into the air, like momentary inches of chain-lightning." Per- 
haps it is deemed necessary to write like this when composing a 
" South Sea Idyl." Osgood & Co., Boston, publishers. 



» ART. 

BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. 

On the 8th of December, 1873, the Brooklyn Art Association 
opened its do.ors free to the public for its twenty-seventh exhibition. 
Three hundred and eighty-eight works of art were displayed in the 
various rooms of the handsome art building, exclusive of about one 
hundred specimens of crayon work executed by the pupils of two 
celebrated schools in Brooklyn. As an indication of what is being 
accomplished in public art education, these amateur pictures were 
not entirely out of place in the exhibition. A few good portraits 
and copies of lithographic prints were to be found in the collection. 
We can only hope in this country for the successful cultivation and 
appreciation 'of art by popularizing it through the education of the 
masses. We may not, therefore, ignore even the early efforts of 
the rising generation. 

Between fifty and sixty of the pictures exhibited were works of for- 
eign artists, leaving but a few over three hundred from Americans, 
a small number when we consider the size and wealth of the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn. Native talent is as yet but poorly en- 
couraged, or there would be a larger home production of pictures. 
Sometimes as many as eight thousand applications will be made for 
one Paris art exhibition. It is not uncommon for London to have 
five or six great art exhibitions in progress at the same moment. 
Even the quiet little German city of Diisseldorf produces more 
works of art in six months than the whole of the United States in a 
year. The foreign pictures hung upon the walls of the Brooklyn 
Art Association building were generally superior to those exhibited 
by American artists. The most notable were the following: " Cat- 
tle and Landscape, Morning," by Fr. Voltz of Munich ; a fine con- 
ception of. Ophelia after having committed suicide, by James Ber- 
trand, of Paris; "The Careful Housemaid," by Jules Worms; 
" Birthday," and " The Proposal," by Meyer Von Bremen ; " The 
Madonna and Child," by Professor Ittenbach ; " The Burial of the 
last Doge of Venice," by Bernhard Strange ; " Winetaster," by E. 
Grutzner; "Mending the Quill," by Siecert; and "The Mother's 
Prayer," by H. Van Derondra. 

Seventy pictures were contributed by American women, a few of 
which were quite good. Anything which shows that women are 
taking the least interest in art is welcome. There is room enough 
for all who choose to enter the profession, and no good reason 
exists why we should not have excellent female painters of land' 
scapes, marine views, portraits, and interiors; of cattle, horses, 
sheep, and all the domestic animals. Mrs. Eliza Greatorex con- 
tributed a dozen of the original pen-and-ink sketches which she 
made last summer in Colorado. They were much deeper in feel- 
ing and softer in tone than the reproductions recently published in 
book form. The process of etching on glass, and printing on hard, 
smooth paper, robbed them of half their beauty. The other pic- 
tures by women worthy of mention were a pretty water-color, 
"New-England Apples," by Elizabeth Murray; "Sunday After- 
noon," an interior, showing much feeling, by Miss Cbnant; " The 
Happy Family," by Miss Ludlow, and "Wild Pigeons," excel- 
lently painted, by Georgia W, Douglass. 

Figure-painting is not extensively cultivated by American artists, 
too much time being required for the completion of a picture. By 
far the best piece of this kind in the exhibition was J. Beaufaih- 
Irving's " Recital; " three men sitting about a table in a hilarious 
mood over a fourth companion who is reciting his part in a play. 
The expression and grouping was good, while the painting was 
exquisite. "A Dish for my Lord's Table," by Percival De Luce, 
showed much force. "Quite a Step," by J. G. Brown, was well- ■•-.,. 
painted, but the children's faces lacked the proper expression, if it 
can be said they possessed any. "The Fortune-Teller," by Vic- 
tor Nehlig, was broad and effective, but somewhat exaggerated. 
"Fixing for School," by S. J. Guy, was a peculiar and rather 
doubtful piece in its coloring, but well drawn. Edwin A. Blash- , 
field had two pieces, " End of an Engagement," and " Doubtful," 
the last fairly painted after the French school. It lacked the dash 
and artistic grace of Caraud's ' ' Jeune Fille portant un Chat, " of the 
same school. A large picture called " The Battle of Monmouth," 
by Leutze, was exhibited — a spirited production, full of anima- 
tion. An immense canvas, by Rossiter and Mignot, represented 
Lafayette and Washington chatting together on the piazza of 
Mount Vernon. The father of his country was as stately, and 
Lafayette as idiotic-looking, as usual. A large painting, contain- 
ing some brilliant sunlight effects, and attracting much attention, 
represented Catharine de Medici persuading her son, Charles 
IX., to sign the edict for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. It 
was after Focossi. Other figure-pieces worthy of mention were 
"The Woodland Bath," by Eastman Johnson, a pleasing compo- 
sition belonging to Rev. H. W. Beecher; " Pompeiian Children," 
by J. Coomans ; " The Little Admiral," by Mrs. Anderson ; three 
cabinet pictures, by E. L. Henry; "Guess what I've Brought 
You," by E. L. Wilmarth ; " The Uncomfortable Customer," by J. 
H. Dolph ; and " Bankrupt," by S. S. Carr. 

Between twenty and' thirty portraits were exhibited, a few of 
which were very fine. The best one, occupying a position of 
honor, was by Thomas Jensen, a Swedish artist who has a studio 
in Brooklyn. J. Ludovici, of- New York, had an excellent crayon 
portrait of the late Hon. James Harper. D. Huntington sent a 
fine portrait of Dr. Francis ; O. J. Lay was represented by two 
portraits of a mother and child, the wife and daughter of J. C. 
Wiggins, the artist. Le Clear contributed a portrait of Gen. A. S. 
Webb, and George A. Baker sent two good ones, a mother and 
child. E. T. L. Boyle had a fine portrait of Mr. W. C. Hester, 
and W. B. Kittell a very striking likeness of a Brooklyn citizen. 
J. B. Whittaker was represented by . a fine study from nature, 
called " The Old Puritan." The face showed much force and 
character. A_ portrait of an "Old Lady," professing to be by B. 
Denner, was shown, but it was doubtless only a clever copy from 
this great master. 

The larger part of the exhibition, and perhaps the most satis- 
factory, was composed of landscapes and marine views, in which 
branches American artists excel. An extended notice of these 
departments would make an interesting article by itself. 
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